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EGG- MARKS T IMG  ASSOCIATIONS  GAINING  STEM NOTH 


One  hundred  fifty-six  farmers’  business.. organ! zat i ons  report¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  marketed  approxi¬ 
mately  2,400,000  cases  of  eggs  for  their  members  in  1924 ,  As  each  case 
represents  30  dozens,  a  total  of  more  than  7 0 , >000 , 000  dozens,  or 
840,000,000  eggs,  were  handled  by  agencies  created  and  controlled  by 
the  producers.  These  eggs  were  sold,  by  the  marketing  associations  for 
nearly  $22,000,000. 

Since  all  the  egg-marketing  associations  did  not  send  their 
reports,  the  above  figures  are  conservative  statements  of  the  facts. 

Nearly  00  per  cent  of  the.  cooperative  business  was  transected 
by  30  associations  located  in  10  states.,  as  follows:  Missouri,  9; 
Minnesota,  6:  California,.  4;  Connecticut,  Oregon-,  Texas,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  2  each;  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  and -Utah,  one  eacn. 

Nine  of  the  associations  handled  fewer  than  10,000  cases  each, 
one  association  selling  but  1,030  cases;  23  associations,  1  ewer  tnan 
100,000  cases  each;  .while  each  of  five  associations  sold  more  than 
100,000  cases;  one  association  handled  372,112  cases;  and  another, 
627,440, 

The  average  selling  value  for  the  2-3  associations  which  reported 
both  number  of  cases  and  ‘total  value,  was  $9®  97,  a  trifle  over  33  cents 
a  dozen.  Eggs  marketed  'through  one  of  the  Minnesota  associations 
brought  an  average  price  of  $13  per  case,  cr  43-1/.3  cents  per  dozen, ^ 
while  those  marketed  through  another  association  Drought  less  than  $7 
a  case. 

All  egg- marketing  associations  reporting  have  been  formed  since 
1913.  The  number  credited  to  the  different  years  is  as  follows: 

1913,  1;  191b,  2;  1917.  2;  1920,  4;  1921,  7;  1922,  l;  1923,  snd  1?24» 

In  addition  to  the  associations  in  the  proiacmg  areas,  several 
sales  agencies  have  been  set  uo  in  the  terminal  markets  and  were 
functioning  during  1924. 

One  of  these,  selling  agencies  furnished .selling  service  only  to 
the  local  associations  which  created  it,  while  the  others  received  ea&s 
from  associations  other  .than  members.  -.The  largest  -of  these  sales  agen¬ 
cies,  located  in  New  York  City,  handled  over  240, 000  cases .of  eggs  valued 
at  more  than  $2,900. COO,  and  another  agency  in  -Los  Angeles  handled 
73,50S  cases  valued  at  $.6o6, 953 •  . 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  SEIFS  HIRST  CAE  OF  EGGS  COOPERATIVELY 

A  "beginning  in  cooperative  egg  marketing  in  eastern  North  Caroling, 
was  made  on  March  11  when  a  car  load  of  fresh  eggs  was  shipped  from 
Washington,  Beaufort  County,  to  Washington,  D.  C.  The  shipment  contained 
203  thirty-dozen  cases  and  brought  the  farmers  $1,556.  The  work  was 
directed  by  the  local  agent  of  the  agricultural  college,  assisted  by  a 
specialist  from  the  State  Division  of  Markets. 


— * — 0 - 

MARK  TWAIN  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION  BEGINS  SHIPPING  EGGS 

After  some  months  of  preparation,  the  Mark  Twain  poultry  pro¬ 
ducers'  Association,  Hannibal,  Mo . ,  began  operations  early  in  March 
by  shipping  two  cars  of  high-quality  eggs.  The  first  pool  opened 
March  3  and.  closed  on  March  l4,  Plans' provide  for  closing  pools  on 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month  and  for  mailing  checks  to  ship¬ 
pers  on  the  sixth  and  twenty-first.  Truck  lines  will  be  established 
as  soon  as  local  receiving  stations  are  ready.  Sales  are  being  made 
through  the  Minnesota  Cooperative  Egg  and  Poultry  Exchange  of  St,  Paul. 

EGG j MARKETING  STATISTICS  FOR  EIGHT  YEARS 

The  number  of  cases  of  eggs  handled  by  the  Washington  Co¬ 
operative  Egg  and  poultry  Association,  Seattle,  Wash.,  increased  from 
14,253  in  1917.  the  year  the  association  was  organized,  to  373 *  1—2 
cases  in  1923 0  Net  worth  of  the  corporation  increased  during  the 
eight-year  period  from  approximately  $1,000  do  $677,489.  Membership 
data,  show  that  the  organization  had  1,19b  members  in  1920  and  3»°'L*‘3 
at  the  close  of  1924. 

Available  statistical  information  regarding  this  association 
is  included  in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Number  of 
Members 

Assets 

Net 

'Worth 

Cases  of 
Eggs 

Operating 
Expenses 
ner  Dozen 

1917 

$  1,052 

14 , 25S 

(Cents) 

191S 

—  —  — 

-  -  - 

4.036 

23.187 

-  -  - 

1919 

-  -  - 

$44,438 

4,415 

32,716 

3.10 

1920 

1,196 

174,852 

46,5-89 

8  5,-0  60 

3.03 

1921 

2,371 

190,126 

108,716 

200,287 

3.92 

1922 

2 ,800 

397,2S2 

244,514 

266, 284 

3.88 

1923 

2,998 

542,837 

515,971 

373.112 

3.77 

1924 

3,643 

810,920 

677.489 

326,135 

3*67 
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SOUTHERN  CALIEQPEIA  HOG  PRODUCES  COMPLETE  FIVE  YEAR* PERIOD 


'lie  arc  starting  the  new  year  with  renewed  strength  and  vigor,"  is 
the  statement  male  by  the  president  of  the  Poultry  producers  of  Southern 
California,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  at  the  annual  meeting  o'f  the  association, 
January  31,'  1925>  During  the  latter". part  of  1924  the  management  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  task  of  renewing  the  signatures  of  a  large  number  of  .0 reducer 
whose'  marketing  contracts,  signed  in  1920,  automatically  expired  with  1924 
A  new  contract,  which  is  virtually  nerpetual,  but  with  an  annual  with¬ 
drawal  privilege,  was.  submitted. to  the  membership  and  signed  by  USO  pro¬ 
ducers  owning  4.18  „ 300  hens.  "These  new  contracts,  added  to  233  signed  in 
1922  which  have-not  yet  expired,  gave  the  association  693  members  -  with 
530,160  hens  as  a  basis  for  starting  the  new  year. 

During  the  five  years  ending  with- 1224  the  association  handled 
21, 277,185  dozens  of  eggs.  There  was  accumulated,  as  a  result  of  the 
reserves  set  aside  annually-  to  meet  contingent  losses  or  expenses,  a  fund 
of  $63,275,  which  amount ,  now  that  the  five-year  period  is  closed,  is 
available  for  distribution  to  the  members  as  a  patronage  refund  on  the 
following  basis:  Eggs  delivered- in  1920,  0«335  cents  per  dozen*,  1Q21, 
0.312S  cents;  1922,  0.4393  cents:  1923,'  no  refund;  '  1924,  - 0  .398  cents.  Dur 
ing  the  first  two  years  annual -refunds  were  made  amounting  .to  0«5  cents 
in  1920  and  one  cent  per  dozen -'in  1921. 

Statistical  data  regarding  the  five-year  period  are  given  below: 


Year 

« 

• 

"u1  rp  :r  0  • 

^cb  «  • 

Handled  : 

Average 
Pool  Price 
f  or  Extras 

Total  : 

Patronage  : 
Refunds.  : 

Dividends 

to 

Stockholders 

(Dozens) 

( Cents) 

(Gents)  : 

1920 

■4,103 ,'444  : 

53  ;L6 

0.3350  '  : 

$  5.659 

1921 

4 » 70  p  j  b  40  : 

39*33 

1.3123  : 

6,405 

1922 

4,139v'191  > 

35*19 

0.4393  .  : 

10,  220 

19-23 

4 , 7 61 ; i64  j 

36.30  - 

.0000  A  : 

12,997 

1924 

4.169-946  > 

3b. "52 

.3930  .  : 

15 , 505 

The  association  closed  the  year  1924  with  assets  amounting  to 
$354,531,  including  cash  to  the  amount  of  $22,136,  end  land,  buildings 
and  equipment  valued ‘at  $117,000:  Outstanding  capital  stock  and  sur¬ 
plus,  after  Setting. aside -funds  for  dividends  on. capital* stock  and 
patronage  refunds,  amounted  to  $205,172.  : 

During,  the  year  the  association  acquired  a  "major  interest  in  tne 
Poultrymen*  ^"'Cooperative  Hilling -Association: arid  is  now  prepared  to 


assist  its.  members  by  group,  buying  of  feed  and  supplies.: 

An  experiment  *  in  the  direct  marketing*  of  9ggs,  butter  and  cheese, 
was  made  during  the  year.  Five  trucks  were  sent  out  to  serve  the  nouse- 
wives  of 'different  sections  of-  Los  Angeles.  After  -eight  months  ox  con¬ 
sistent  work  the  management  was-  convinced  that  there  w-as  no  general 


demand  for.  such  service.  ^  „ 

Community  gatherings  where  members  and  management  can  meet  -ace 
to  face,  are  being  planned.  Members  are. to  be  urged  to  make  all  possible 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  eggs  to  be  marketed. 
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K3AHLY  TWENTY-EIGHT  MILLION  POUNDS  0?  CHEESE  HANDLED 

As  a  means  of.  promoting  the  sale  of  its  cheese,  the  7/isconsin 
Cheese  Producers*  federation,  Plymouth,  If  is-..,  has  "begun  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  monthly  paper  called  "American  Cheese,"  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  present  good  merchandising  ideas  for  the  sale  and  adver¬ 
tising  of.  cheese  to  the  jobbers  and  wholesalers*  practical  advertis¬ 
ing  and  display  ideas  for  the  retailers,  cheese  recipes  for  the 
housewife,  and  news  of  the  work  of  the  federation.  The.  circulation 
is  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  jobbers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
of  cheese.  The  first  issue  appeared  under,  date . of  February,  1925. 


SOME.  PATRONS  ;  APE  LARGE  PRODUCERS 

forty-eight  of  the.  22b  patrons  of  the  Grey  Eagle  Cooperative 
Creamery  Association,  Grey  Eagle,  Minn.,  received  over  $1,000  each 
during  1924.  'fro  natrons  received  over  $2,000  each  and  1J,  over 
$1,500  each.  A  total  of  413,597  pounds  of  butter  was  made  which 
was  sold  to  a  Philadelphia  chain  store  company. 

■  The  average  yearly. cost  per  pound  for  making  butter  has 
varied  from  1.57  cents  in  1912  to  2.3  cents  in  1923* 

Figures  indicating  the  growth  of  the  enterprise  are  given 
below;  . 


Year 

Butter  1 

■  Quantity.: 

■lade 

Index 

Sale  s  : 

. Humber. 
Patrons 

(pounds)  . : 

: 

- 

1912 

159,22$: 

100 

$  45,046  : 

159 

1013 

176,183: 

ni  ; 

51,077  i 

l6l  ■ 

1914 

162,530: 

102 

44,838  : 

154 

1915 

167,987: 

106- 

45,867-  i 

133 

1916 

199,632: 

125.-  • 

62,527  :a/ 

117-164 

1917 

174,039: 

109 

71.358  :a/ 

167-161 

191s 

196,705: 

:  '124 

93,707.  :a/ 

110-175 

1919 

245,522: 

154 . . 

140,363-  :a / 

129-196 

1920 

275,947: 

173 

163.561. : 

23  s 

1921 

351,757: 

221. 

141,177  :a/ 

loS- 24  5 

1922 

-348,672: 

219 .  . 

133,569  ia 1 

177-227 

1923 

350,452: 

,220- 

I56, 008  : 

131 

1924 

413,597: 

-  .  26p;  ..  ; 

168,298  :a / 

193-226 

r 


The  smallest  and  largest  number  delivering  at  dif¬ 


ferent  seasons  during  the  year. 


The  number  of  patrons  delivering  cream  to  the  association  has 
varied  from  107  in  1017  -to  245  in  1021. 
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SE 75DT  Y  PEP  CEIIT  01-'  3 ALBS  GOES  TO  MILK  PRODUCERS 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales  of  "butt  erf  at  for  the  year 
1924  was  returned  to  its  members  by  the  Fraser  Valley  Milk  producers’ 
Association,  Vancouver,  3,  C>.  At  the  eighth  annual  meeting,  March  5  and 
6,  192*5,  attended  by  120  members,  a  statement  was  presented  showing  the 
disposition  of  the  sales  dollar  by  percentages.  Total  sales  amounted 
to  $2,.923j4Q3,  and  expenses  to  $855,176*  Ihe  division  of  expenses  was 
as  follows: 


(per 

cent) 

Freight 

and  hauling . 

.  $  91.s75.33 

3 

.14 

Process! 

ng  and  distribution.... 

.  525,444.25 

18. 

,01 

Administ 

rati  on  and  selling. .... 

.  126,7^9.96 

~r 

>31 

Fixed  ch 

araes- . . 

.  11! £ 126,84 

3, 

79 

......  S55, r/6,38 

29. 

.25 

Producers  were  raid  $2,063;227,  or  70.75  Per  cent  of  total  sales. 


FQtlRTIEIJ  YEWS'  WORK  REPORTED  3Y  CREAMERY 

Pet  sales  of  the  Askov  dreamery  Association,  Askov,  Minn.,  for 
the  year  ending  December  31.  1924,  amounted  to  $155*943,  of  which  the 
association  paid  patrons  for  their  butterfat  the  sum  of  $144,703*  or 
92.8  per  cent.  A  statistical,  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  since  it  began  operations,  June  26,  1911,  to  December  31*  1924,  is 
given  in  connection  with  the'  annual  statement.  The  figures  are  as 
follows: 


Year 

Butter  Index 

Made  : 

Sales 

Paid 

Patrons 

Per  cent 
to  Patrons 

(pounds )  : 

1911  a / 

24,900  : 

— 

3  5,608 

— 

1912 

65,545  :  100 

lb,  4?0 

1913 

6b,4b8  ;  101 

$ 20,064 

17,412 

37 

1914 

73,355  ;  112 

20, 817  ’ 

1^,656 

85 

1915 

95,669  •  146 

22,249 

1916 

110,039  :  16S 

30,226 

1917 

132,473  :  202 

49,060 

1913 

138,876  •  212. 

- - 

bl,520 

1919 

173,933  :  2S5 

91  i 206 

1920 

190,164  290 

lb  9*  746 

1921 

246,172  ^  376 

93,039' 

-85,320 

88 

1922 

280,163  .:  42? 

•  109,214' 

97-,  121 

89 

1923 

.366. 733  56b 

162,021 

150,163 

'  '  93 

1924 

889.618  :  894 

155 . 949 

144. 703 

93  ... 

a /  Six  months 

* 

The  association  has  $4,2$0  in  outstanding'  capital  stock.  la 
1914  the  number  of  stockholders  was  reported  as  80,  and  in  1923  as  176. 


SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  CHEESE  MAKING 


In  sixteen  years  the  output  of  the  25  cheese  factories  con¬ 
stituting  the  Tillamook  County  Creamery  Association,  Tillamook,  Or eg. , 
has  increased  191$,  and  the  sales  value  .of  the  cheese,  3 64$.  A  total 
of  345,305  tons  of  milk  uos  received  during  the  lG  years.  From  this 
was  made  33»4l7  tens  of  cheese  which'  .was  sold  for  $17, 603s4l4 . 

Figures  indicating  the  total  number  of  pounds  of  cheese  made 
and'  the  sales,  with  the  index  numbers,  are  given  below  by  years: 


Year 

Cheese  l 

ade . .  .  : 

Sales 

Pounds 

Index  : 

Amount 

Index 

1909 

2,541,057 

100  : 

$  400,044 

100 

1910 

2,506,612 

99  : 

326,135 

96 

1911 

2,619,229 

103  : 

358,206 

39 

1912 

3,211,004 

126  : 

524,712 

131 

1913 

3.505,5iG 

13S  : 

541.74s 

135 

1914 

3,6S'4,45S 

145  : 

563,395 

142 

1915 

4,043,375 

159  : 

557,596 

139 

1916 

4,335. S17 

171  : 

726,911 

182 

•  1917 

4,974,323 

196  : 

1,133,092 

207 

1912 

9,036,900 

198  : 

1,352,694 

33S 

1919 

6,091,259 

240  : 

2,007,500 

502 

1920 

6,436, 600 

253  : 

1,937,956 

4s4 

1921 

6,722,393 

264  : 

1,576,991 

394 

1922 

6,615,557 

260  : 

1,741,413 

435 

1923 

7,113.076 

2S0  : 

1,334,639 

471 

1924 

7.386.100 

291  : 

464 

Data  relative  to  the  average  prices  received  f  or  cheese  are 
available  since  1915,  and  are  given  in  -the  table  below: 


Year 

Average  Price 
Received 

Average  Cost 
of  Making 

Average  Price  Paid 
for  100  lbs.  Milk 

(Cents  tier  lb  . ) 

( Cents  per  lb . ) 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

T  924 

13. >79 

16.76 

23.52 

26,36 

32.40 

29.63 

23.06 

25.79  : 

■  :  26.50 

24.46 

a/  1.75 
a/'  1.75 

2.3H 

2.635 

3.4-37 

4.137 

$  1 . 685 
-  '  '  2.44 

2.66 
••  ‘  3.31 

2.935 

4.002 

2.434 
-  ■  2.56 

2.31 

Estimated. 

The  average  butterfat  test  for  the  milk  received  in  1924  was 
4,13  per  cent  and  the  average  number  of  pounds  of  cheese  made  iron 
100  pounds  of  milk  was  11. 05. 
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MINNS SOTA  CREAMER IBS  ASSOCIATION  COMPLETES  FOURTH  YEAR 

Four  hundred  fifty  delegates,  representing  the  U76  local  units  of 
the  Minnesota  Cooperative  Creameries  Association,  Inc.,  attended  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  organisation  held  in  St  .Paul,  March  3  and  4. 
The  combined  membership  of  the  locals  is  74,256,  and  these  members  own 
714 ,6S 5  cows. 

The  operating  statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31.  1924, 
indicated  total  sales  of  $13,122,598,  made  up  of  the  following  items: 


Creamery  machinery  and  supply  sales . $  1,209,082.05 

Butter. .  11,778,312.63 

Eggs .  117,158.82 

Cream . . .  15, 084.25 

Cheese . . . 2L  960.71 

Total . $13,122,598.46 


Butter  in  transit,  valued  at  over  a  million  dollars,  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  figures.  Other  income,  including  dues,  interest 
earned,  discounts  and  commissions  from  the  New  York  office,  amounted  to 
$243,413.  Operating  expenses  for  the  year  amounted  to  $358, 737 =17* 

The  various  items  making  up  this  sum  were  as  follows: 


Supply  department.. . , .  $  41,052.48 

Butter  department, . . . .  144,496,85 

Executive  department . . .  . .  .  177 , 187 .84 

Total". . . .  .  $358,737.17 


Net  earnings  for  1924  were  $163,212.87,  of  which  amount  $91>971»60 
was  distributed  as  a  patronage  refund,  $70,935*60  in  cash  and  $21,636  in 
capital  stock.  The  remainder  of  the  earnings,  $71,241.27,  was  held  as 
an  undistributed  surplus  to  be  used  as  working  capital. 

Total  sales  for  the  year  were  7.8  times  the  assets  at  the  close 
of  the  year  <, 

The  assets  of  the  organization  on  December  31.  1924,  were 
$1,682,105.  Of  this  amount,  $1,130,382  represented  butter  in  transit; 
$180,150,  cash;  and  about  $50,000,  leaseholds,  equipment  and  fixtures. 

Among  the  liabilities  were  items  representing  amounts  due  because 
of  butter  shipped  and  covered  by! drafts,  $1,184,342;  certificates  of  in¬ 
debtedness,  $128,601;  capital  stock,  $25,837;  reserves,  $89,923;  and 
surplus,  $94,766. 

The  working  capital  of  the  association  consists  of  the  fund  rep¬ 
resented  by  certificates  of  indebtedness,  capital  stock  paid  in,  and 
surplus.  Credits  to  the  cert  if i cat e-of- indebtedness  fund  represent  de¬ 
ductions  from  returns. on  butter  sales.  The  fund  is  used  to  make  advances 
on  butter  received  and  in  transit  to  market.  The  fund  revolves  in  about 
twelve  days,  lion-negotiable  notes,  payable  in  two  years  from  date  of 
issue  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6$  per  annum,  are  issued  to 
cover  the  deductions  made. 

Both  common  and  preferred  capital  stock,  with  a  par  value  of  $25 
a  share  have  been  issued. 
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COOPFRATIVE  CREAMY  OPERATES  IWSNTY-NINE  YEAHS 

Por  more  than  29  years  the  creamery  association  at  Scandinavia, 
Tifis.,  has  been  functioning  as  a  cooperative  enterprise.  It  was  organ¬ 
ized  as  the  Silver  Lake  Cooperative  Creamery  Association  in  1355,  hut 
in  1923  the  name  was  changed  to  . the  Scandinavia  Creamery  Company,  the 
urge -for  speed  in  handling  business  demanding  a  shorter  name.  Is  has  a 
membership  of  l60. 

During  the  29  years,  9,311,185  pounds  of  butter  was  made  which 
was  sold  for  $3 , l40, S93 •  The  patrons  received  $2,982,389,  which  was 
95/3  of  the  sales.  - 

The  price  of  butte’r  ranged  during  the  29  years  from  .13  cents  a 
pound  in  April  and  July  of  TS9’6'  to*  34  cents  in  December,  ,o.f  1918  and  in 
November  of  1919' •  The  average  price  per  pound  for  all.  the.  butter  sold 
for  the  entire  period  was'  33*7  cents.  .  .  .  .  .  -  • 

At  the  close  of  each' year  ,  ’  a  printed  report ,  has.  been  prepared  for 
the  patrons,  showing  the  fndre  important  facts  by  months.  The  following 
figures  are  taken  from  these  reports: 


Year 

Butter 

Made 

Index 
Numb  e  r 

Butter 

Sales 

Paid  I 

Amount 

-at rons 

per  cent 
of  Sales 

(pounds) 

1S96 

34,317 

100 

$  12,879 

$  9.992 

78 

1397 

116, 537 

■  133  ' 

'  19,433 

15,933 

82 

IS93 

131,023 

•  155'  ' 

'  23,750. 

20,575- 

87 

IS99  ■ 

131,695 

215' • 

■ ' 36,016 

32,815. 

91 

1900 

212,071 

252'  ‘ 

■  45,736 

40,383 

S3 

1901 

242,130 

237  ■ 

50.736 

45,483 

90 

1902 

25 5  v  2o° 

303 

59,714. 

56,404 

94 

1903 

303,136 

366 

76,172 

64.779 

Q2 . 

1904 

323,742. 

334' 

68,202 

63.34-6 

93 

IQ05 

341,067 

405 

SO;,  487 

76,  no 

.  95 

1906 

Report  miss 

mg 

1907 

770,3^5 

U39 

102,039 

..  96.507 

94- 

1903 

334,073 

356 

37,460- 

•  81,609 

93 

19C9 

319,25h 

379 

91,008 

87,017 

96- 

1910 

333,196 

395' 

99,323 

■94,711 

95 

1911 

313, 335 

373 

31, 909 

77,531- 

95 

1912 

723,653 

'  390 

.  96,433 

91,732. 

•95 

1913 

373,736 

443 

116,031 

no,930 

96  . 

1914 

409,125 

437 

120,859 

115,745 

96 

1915 

431,243 

5.11 

120, '85$ 

116,266 

96 

1916 

429,023 

5'09 

140,615 

134,173 

95  ■ 

1917 

427,356 

307 

177,174 

172,366 

97 

1913 

391,051 

464 

188,374 

133,036: 

97 

1919 

406,536 

432 

237,144 

229,508 

97 

1920 

4'33,02S 

514 

259,087-' 

248, 4l6 

•  96  ; 

1921 

443,670 

526 

134,156 

173.064 

9H  -, 

1922 

430,045 

31C 

lS4, 203 

154,823 

94 

1923 

456 , 647 

'542  ? 

206,372 

198,615 

'96 

1924 

479.132 

5b3 

199.933 

190. 399 

95 
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1  'ELVE  — CCQuUTlKG  SCHOOLS  T •  -  r : g.;  ILLINOIS 

Twelve  accounting  schools  vere  held  in  Illinois  in  February  for 
farm  advisers  ahd  managers  and  directors  of  cooperative  livestock  ship— 
ping  associations.  These  meetings  vere  held  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  the  livestock  extension  specialist,  of  the  College  of  -agriculture, 
and  the  department “of  livestock  marketing  of  the  Illinois  Agricultural 
Association,  and  were  attended  "by  533  men.  Sixty— five  counties  and 
1S6  of  the  52b  livestock  .shipping  associations  operating  in  the  state 
were  represented.  The  largest  attendance  reported  was  at  Galesburg 
where. IO5  came  to  the  meeting,  ‘  -  * 

Among ’the "many  subjects ‘discussed,  the  need  for  improved  account¬ 
ing  methods 'was  emphasized. 

CaNAQIAES  EVOLVE  HEW  1E2H0D  01  MARKETING  GaTTLE 

r  - - - r~ - - —  ■  ■  ■  - 

Cooperative  cattle  selling  has  been  developed  along  new  lines  by 
the  livestock  department  of  the  United  Grain  Growers,  Limited,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  Each  animal  is  practically  sold  twice,  first  to  the  marketing 
association,  on  its  arrival  at  the  stockyards,  and  second,  when  the 
association  sells  after  sorting  and  grading  the  animals  into  lots  of 
uniform  quality.,  '  -  .  ; 

Cattle  to  be  marketed  by  the  pool  method  are  received  by  the 
representatives  of  the  United  Grain  Growers  at  St.  Boniface,  Calgary,  or 
Edmonton.  The  .cattle  are  .unloaded,  counted,  fed,  watered,  rested,  and 
sorted  as  to  sbx  *&’nd  ownership  t  preparatory  to  appraisal.  The  appraiser 
examines  one’anip&i  at  a  time,  or  two  or  three  at  once  if  of  the  same 
class  and  belonging  to  the  same  owner.  The  appraising  is  done-  in  public, 
and  the  price  per  cwt.  determined  Upon  is  announced  aloud,  as  soon  as 
appraised,  the  animal's  are  weighed  ana  the  association  proceeds  to  settle 
with  the  owners  on  the  basis  -of  the. “valuations  given. 

Payment  having  been  made* -the  United  Grain  Growers,  Limited 
assumes’  title  to  the  animals',’  whi:ch  “are  sorted  into  :27  lots,  and  each 
lot  into  bunches  of.  from  18  to  23  animals  so  as  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the'  market.-  bix  different  outlets  are  used  in  making  final  sale,  namely: 
(l)'  sale  for  local  killing,  sale  to  representatives  of  outside 

packers,  '(3)  sale  direct  'to  out  bide  packers,  '(4)  sales  to  farmers  in  the 
East,  the  South  or  in  "western  Canada-,  (5)  shipment  to  consignment  markets 
in  Toronto ,  Montreal,  St. '  Paul ,  Chicago,  'Buffalo-,  or- Lancaster,  (o) 
export  .to"  British  or  European  markets.- ^  : 

Ttoie  margin  between  the  appraised'  value-  and  the  final-  selling  value 
less  the  expenses,  is  pooled  for  :each  kind  and  grade  of  animals  for  the 
year,  at  ‘the* end- -of  which  each. producer  receives  his  prorata  share  of 
the  "accumulated  funds  jin  -the  various  pools. 

This  me tliQd  dif;;Xjarketi, xig  was  .started -at  Winnipeg  on  February  15. 
1523*  At  first,  pools  were  weekly,  but'on  July  ly  1923 »  they  were  made 
to  cover  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  more  than  100,000  an¬ 
imals  had  been  included  in  the  various  pools. 
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Gt-iINS  MADE  BY  TERMINAL  LIVESTOCK  SALES  AGENCIES 

Farmer-controlled  sales  agencies  in  terminal  livestock  markets 
handled  12,466,761  animals  in  1924"  as  compared  with  10,031,349  in  1923? 

The  increase  in  total  sales  for  1924  as  compared  with  1923  .  was  $41,783  ,224 
The  percentage  increase  in  number  of  animals  sold  cooperatively  was  24flJ 
per  cent  and; the  increase  in  total  sales  was  21,6  per  cent. 

At  l4  of  the  terminal  markets  there  was  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  animals  handled  by  cooperative  sales' agencies  and  in  four  oi  the 
markets  there  were  decreases.  The  greatest  numerical,  gain  was  made  at 
Chicago  where  283  ,129  more  animals  were  handled  in' 1924  than  in^l923-^ 

The  greatest  percentage. gain. was  made  at  the  Pittsburgh  market  where  the 
increase  was  350  Per  cent.  This  gain  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cooperative  sales,  agency  on  this  market  did  not  begin,  functioning  until 
October  8,  of  1923*  The  four  markets  handling  smaller  numbers  of  animals 
on  the  cooperative  basis  in  1924  than”  ih  1 923  were  Buffalo,  Fort  Worth, 
Indianapolis,  and  St,  Joseph,  Mo, 

Increases  in  amount  of  business  handled,  as  measured  in  dollars, 
have  been  reported  by  the  associations  at  15  of  the  markets,  and  decreases 
in  amount  of  business  handled  are  reported  for  three  markets. 

Detailed  figures  for  the  different  markets  are  given  below: 


City 


Biuff  alo 
Chicago  b / 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroit 


Humber  of  Animals 


'Amount  0 f ,  Business 


1923 


1 


654j43 

,'473,886 

252,476 
115.1328 


3764356 

St.  Louis  b/  1,891,969 
§J  32,275 


Evansville , , 
Pont  Worth 
Indianapolis 
Kansas  City  c / 
Milwaukee 
Oklahoma  City 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Pittsburgh 
St.  Joseph 
St.  Paul  c i 
Sioux  City.b/ 
Sioux  Falls  ■ 

Total 


h/ 


d/ 


181:,  22S 
909,032 
266,433 
155*52.9 
13,206 
624,333 
144,250 
63,111 

349,606 
.  ,616 ,346 
■365,167 

35,405 


10,031,349 


;  In-  : : 

1924  : crease::  1923 


600 

1,757 

464 

,245 

4i'8 

2,172 

92 

176 

902 

857 

166 

26 

74s 

187 

306 

792 

1,320 

728 


,598: a/  :3.2: 
,015:  19.2: 


,200: 

,701: 

,800: 

,750:,. 

,391: 


S3. 9: 
113. 0: 
11.3: 
l4.S: 
186,3 : 

,929;a/  2.4: 

,S33:a/."  -2: 

,115:  221*24 

,867:,  : 

,835:  39.2: 

,162:  19.8V 
,oS4;  30.2: 
,942:  350.6: 
,839: a/  ‘6.7: 
,203:  12.6: 
,697:  99.6: 

Oi  0.0: 


: $11, 027,480 
V  31,441,346 
:  d/3, ,842,718 
:  1,686,919 
:  7,-000,000 
:  30,930,854 
:d/  351,-080 

:  -4,046,231 
:  15,748,151 
;  15,220,704 
;  2,131,187 

:d /  266.,  988 
:  13,251.897 
:  2,524,786 

:  d/l,024,.962 
:  15.4i0.8l4 
:  29,168,446 
:  7,6l6,64o 
:d /  591,632 


12*466,761;-  24.3: :193, 282, 835 


1924 


$10,019,529 

38,384,543 

7,693,662 
.  3, -218, 945 
.  8,000,000 
38,602,592 
1,492,64s. 
-3,539*692 
16,864,56s 
18,301,790 

..  2.,4i6,S37 
524,692 
15,26i-,338 
3.!c<t.o'c* 
,  4„766,098 
-15. 033. .5^* 
32,115.35s 

15.33^.139 

0 


235.066,059 


In- 

crease 


a, 


'  9.1 

::  22.1 

100.2 
'90-8 
14.3 

.24.8 
325*2 
1  11.0 
V  7.1 
20.2 
13-4 

96.5 

15,2 

36.1 
365.0 
f  2.4 

10.1 

101.3 

0.0 

21.6 


b 


Decrease. 

7  Two  sales  agencies. 


c/  Three  sales  agencies." 
d /  Operated  only  part  of  year. 
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WISCONSIN  „QQL  mQ'fiZAb  SELL  COOPERATIVELY 

The  seventy-one  members  of  the  Wisconsin  Fleece  Wool 
Growers'  Cooperative  Association,  pewaukee,  Wis.  ,  sold  their  1924 
clip  for  $16,303.  -although  formed  about  five  years  ago,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  was  incorporated  only  last  year* 

- 0 - 

MaRICET  -INFORMATION  FURNISHED  TO  -WOOL  GROWERS 

Primarily  a  service  organization,  the  California  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  San  Francisco,  Calif*,  disseminates  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  prices  and  markets  to  its  members  in  a  weekly 
letter.  Recently  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  movement  of  sheep 
and  lambs  into  and  out  of  California'.  It  was  learned  that  the 
total  arrivals  of  sheep  and  lambs  shipped  into  the  state  during 
1924  for  slaughter  and  breeding  purposes,  were  3,358  single  decks 
or  approximately  470,000  head.  This  is  about  twice  the  number  of 
dressed  lambs  shipped  out  of  the  state  during  the  year.  This 
showed  that  California  was  not  producing  enough  lambs  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the -home  markets  the  year  around.  During  April, 
May  and  June,  it  has  been  necessary  to  ship  out  a  considerable 
number  of  lambs,  as  there  is  a  surplus  supply  at  that  time.  The 
growers  are,  therefore,  considering  the  practical  problem  of 
getting  part  of  the  surplus'  lamb  crop  on  the  market  in  March  and 
iipril  and  withhold  some  of  the  May  crop  into  June. 

Wool  association  functions  thirty-nine  years 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,1^24,  the  Arizona  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  ,  received  membership  dues 
to  the ^ amount  of  $ 7 »3 94.  Its  total  receipts  for  the  year,  in¬ 
cluding  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning,  were  $10,176.45,  After 
paying  82,857  for  1922-23  expenses,  and  $6,063  for  1923-24  ex¬ 
penses,  the  year  closed  with  a  balance  of  $657*  The  only  items 
of  expense  for  the  year  of  more  than  three  figures  were:  salary, 
$3,166;  rent,  81,096;  legal  expense,  1923  account,  $l,2l4.  The 
treasurer  believes  it  will  be  possible  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  association  on  present  membership  basis  of  two  cents  per 
head  for  each  sheep  owned.  "  '  ' 

Organization  of  this  association  was  effected  in  IS06  and 
it  was  incorporated  in  I88-7,  and  re-incorporated  in  1925*  It  is 
a  service  organization  with  120  members  whom  it  keeps  informed 
as  to-. matters  effecting  the  marketing  of  wool  and  mutton.  During 
the  summer  the  headquarters  are  at  Flagstaff. 
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LCLaEOMa  COTTON  ASSOCIATION  .PI 3 TRIBUTES  RETURNS 


-a  distribution  amounting  to  $2,270,676  was  made  the  middle  of  liar ch 
to  members  of  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers’  Association,  Oklahoma  City,  on 
106,147  bales  of-  cotton  classed  previous  to  February  7*  This  is  the 
largest  sum  ever  distributed  at  pne  time  by  any  cooperative  association  in 
Oklahoma-.  It  brings  the  prices  to  a  range  -of  from  19  to  23  cants- per 
pound  for  the  different  pools.  Ah  additional  856  pales. of  low  grade  cotton 
were  not  included  in  this' distribution  for  the  reason  that  so  few  of  them 
had  been  sold* 


a  statement  prepared  previous  to.  this  distribution  shows  that  on 
March  7  the  association  had  received  at  interior  stations,  141,313  bales, 
of  which  132,058  had  been  classed,  and  -124,761  had.  been  sold  for  March- 
April  delivery  or  prior,  foal  hale  s'  oh  that"  "date  had  reached  the  sum  of 
$12,058,350;  loose  sales  had  amounted  to  $--5,629;  and  reclamations,  or  tare 
gains,  to  $44,274 „  Advanced  to  members  on  l4 1,1 9.8  bales  had  amounted  to 
$9, 553 0 §63,  and  distributions  oh '$30,117  bales,  to  $1;, 695*7^0*  -  Operating 
expenses  had  reached  a  total'  of  $1Y£>, 165* 

'  The  association  has  54*700  members  and  the  business  of  the  year  is 
expected  to  ekceed  $20 ,000,000„"  '  . 

1:1  '  "  ;  TENNESSEE  PLaNS  TO.  HaHDLE  ITS  OWE  COTTON 

.  -After  due-  consideration  the.  directors  of  the  Tennessee  Cotton 
Growers’  Association  have  decided  that  the  association  shall  handle  its 
own  Cotton  the  coming  season,  instead  of  selling,  through  the  Arkansas 
Cotton  Growers’-  Association  as  has  been  done  . the -past  two  years.  The 
main  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  the  receipts..; were  large  enough 
to  assure  efficient  operation  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  the  cost  under 
the  arrangement  by  which  the  1923  and  1924  crops  were  handled.  A 
careful  investigation  convinced  the  directors  that  the  association  had 
now  developed  to  a  point  where  this  could  be  done  and  the  officials 
were  instructed  to  set  "Up  an  Organization 'to  handle  the  cotton  of  the 
members.  .  .....  -  .  .  -■  -  •  -.m. 

It-'is  proposed  not  to  establish  a-  sales  department  for  the  asso¬ 

ciation  but  to  use  the  sales  service  of  the  American  Cotton  Growers’ 
Exchange'  which  has  its'  headquarters  at  Memphis,  and  thus  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  hiring  a  salesman  exclusively  for  the  Tennessee  association. 
This  will  be  the  first  cott’on' association  to  utilize  the  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Cotton'  Growers’  Exchange.  .  - 

«  Plans  art  made  also'  to.  use  the... system  developed1  by,  the  systems 
department  of  the  exchange  with'  it's ,  improved  methods  for.. keeping  records 
and  maintaining  low  hosts!  .  / 

Lore  cotton  was  received  by  the  Tennessee  association  the  second 
year  than  the  firsthand  the  directors  feel  confident  of  an  increased 
quantity  for  the'’. coming  season,  .  _  ....  .  "A  -  . 

Plans  have'alsq' been, Compie ted  for  the  organization  of  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Credif^CGrpOfatioh  to  .aid  in  financing  the .members  of  the 
association,,  ’  "  ’  -  >■  :'  ;  1 
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a  fifth  payment  on  1924  cotton  has  recently  been  made  to  members 
of  the  Arizona  Pimacot ton  Growers,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  of  2  cents  per  pound 
on  short  cotton  and  4  cents  on  Pirn.,  these  !l springtime  dollars"  come  at 
an  opportune  time  for  most  farmers.  Growers  of  Pima  cotton  have  non 
received  44,  42,  4o,  y4,  and  32  cents  for  cotton  ranging  from  ho.  1  to 
No.  j,  and  growers  of  short  cotton  have  received  from  22  cents  for  good 
middling  to  18  cents  for  strict  good  ordinary. 

It  is  stated  that  "Practically  a  monthly  schedule  of  payments  to 
the  members  has  been  maintained  by  the  association,  placing  the  members 
almost  in  the  salary  class." 


PINkL  AUDIT  POP  1323-24  OKLaHOIa  CO  ITCH  OPERATIONS 

The  final  audit  of  the  operations  of*  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Growers' 
Association,  Oklahoma  City,  for  the  1923-24  season,  is  published  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Oklahoma  Cotton  Grover.  Total  receipts  for  the  year 
amounted  to  $16,410,77^;  operating  expenses  and  handling  charges  amounted 
to  $557*294;  the  sum  of  4125,080  mas  set  aside  for  a  reserve  fund;  and 
the  remaining  $15,724,502  mas  distributed  to  the  members  for  cotton  re¬ 
ceived.  This  was  95*82$  of  total  -receipts.  -  * 

a  comparative  summary  of  the  figures  for  1923-24  and  1922-23 
gives  the  following: 


Total  receipts 


1927-24 

(115,745  bales) 

$16,410,776.79 


1022-23 

(  65,268  bales) 

$8 ,640,603  .30 


Handling  charges  .  264,321.29 

Operating  expenses  .  293 * 572.72 

Charges  and  expenses.....  557 t 354 .01 

Balance . . . $15,852.582. 78 

Reserves  set  aside  . 125,050^26 


70,797-04 

251,546,55 

322,643.57 


$2,317,959.73 

88,307450 


Distributed  to  growers 


$15,724,802.52 


$2,229,592.43 


Percentage  of  receipts  distributed . ..  95*82$ 

Percentage  handling  charges  to  receipts  ..  l,ol$ 
Percentage  operating  expenses  . . .  1.79$ 


95.44$ 

.82$ 

2.91$ 


Loans  for  handling  the  1923-24  crop  totaled  $8,952*226.44,  secured 
from  the  following  sources;  Federal  loans,  $3, 7^4,500;  Eastern  loans, 
$500,000;  state  loans,  $4,713 ,726.44. 

An  analysis  of  the  operating  expenses  shows  that  salaries  amounted 
to  $144,837;  office  supplies  to  $13,131;  receiving  agents,  349,642; 
American  Cotton  Growers’  Exchange,  $35*847;  fental  and  repairs,  $8,826; 
postage.,  $8,252;  printing  and  advertising,  $7,370;  travel  expense,  $6,$o4; 
and  many  smaller  items. 


Ib2 


Agri cultural  Cooperation,  April  11,  1 S-2 cu » _ _ _ 

ASSOCIATION  PRESIDED  GUTS  CRN  SALARY 

a  voluntary  reduction  of  his  c-wn  salary  frorn  $30,000  a  year  to 
$20,000  pas  made  recently  "by  ''the'  president  of  the  Connect-'. cut  Valley 
Tobacco  Association,, ' Hartford,  Cornu,  '  After  two  and,  one-half  years  of 
close  attention  to  many  perplexing  problems,  he  finds  that 

Our  organization  is  nop.  in  good  working  condition, 
our  credit  firmly"  established;  our  accounting,  grading., 
an d  o  th c r  admi  n i  s  tr a t i ’  Ye .  d  ep  ar  t men  t s .  r  unni ng  smp c  till y  and 
accurately,  and,  therefore*  the  worry  and  strain  upon  the 
office  of  the  executive  head  of  your  business  has  decreased# 
for  the  aba ve  reason,  and  because,  furthermore,  the 
1924  crops  of  Havana  Seed  and  Broadleaf  are  crops  from 
which  satisfactory  retains  are  impossible ,  I  desire  to 
state  that  I. .am  unwilling  longer  to.  acceot  my.  present  com¬ 
pensation  and  suggest  that  after  April  first  it  be  fixed 
at  £20,000  per  annum# 

Resolutions  were. adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  commending  the 
action  of  the  president  and  expressing  their  confidence  in  him  and  their 
appreciation  of  his  magnanimous  act. 

- 0 - 

"  TOBACCO  ASSOCInTIQHS  GAIK  MEMBERS 

Six  of  the  seven  big  tobacco  marketing  associations  have  a  larger 
membership  than  a  year  ago*  The  total  increase  in  number  of  members  is 
8,128,  which  is  an  increase  of .  2.8  per  cent*, 

Thb  figures  for  the  various  associations  are  as  follows: 


■  Thumb er  of 

ferfoers 

— pr 1?24 

Anr.  1925 

Burley  Tobacco  Growers1  Cooperative.  Assn.  „■ 

Lexington.,  Ky*  ...  - 

-  '  102,300 

108,044 

Tobacco  Growers1  Cooperative  Acer  -  9 

Raleigh,  I\T.  C.  •  '  ‘ 

a./'  '  '  55.000 

96,352  • 

Dark  Tobacco  Growers1  Cooperative  assn. , 

B'ophinsville-,-'  Ryv> 

a/  70,200 

71,085 

Northern. .Wisconsin  Cooperative-  Tobacco  Pool, 

Madi  son  -,  Wis**  •  •  •  - 

7,^35 

7,810 

Miami  Valley  Tobacco  Growers1  Assn.,, 

-  '  -  Dayton,  Ohio* 

4,901 

4,946 

Maryland  Tobacco  Growers5  -Assh*. ,  - 

Baltimore,  Mdn 

4,862 

4,664 

Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco  Assn,,  Inc.„, 

,  '•  Hartford,  Cohn.  -  . 

5 ,6c4 

3.729 

•  Total  <  •  -  . 

288, 502 

236,630 

"  •  a/  Estimated  '  '  ' 

Agricultural  Cooperation,  April  15 «  19^-5-» 
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MINNESOTA  ASSOCIATION  GK/JIGES  ITS  NAME 


At  the  eighteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Partners  Grain 
Dealers 1  Association  jf  L4if.Ar.sota-,  hell  at  Minneanol t s,  February  1? 


to  19,  a  resolution  was  adopted  to  change  the  ambiguous  name  of  the 
organisation  to  express  wb&c  it  really  was,  "The  Farmer  r>*  Eleva tor 
Association  of  Minnesota,1’  It  was  also  proposed  that  me  name  of 
the  American  Cooperative  Journal ,  Chicago,  should  be  changed  to 
"The  Paxmers*  Elevator  News,1'  in  order  to  identify  it  more  clearly 
with  the.  business  fbi  which  it  is  the  official  publication.  Another 
resolution  approved  the  plan,  of  painting  the  elevators  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  battleship  gray,  trimmed  with  green,  marking  them  boldly t 


"Parmer  Owned, "  and  displaying  prominently  the  slogan  "There  i 


s  no 


substitute  for 


farmer : 


elevator 


1Y  1H1AT  association 


In  marketing  the  1$23  wheat  crop,  the  Minnesota  Wheat  Growers* 
Cooperative  Marketing  asso  elation,  Minneapoli  s,  Minn., ,  handled  the 
grain  in  two  pools,  the  regular  fail  and  winter  pool,  and  a  spring 
pool.  The  marketing  expense  incurred  by  the  association  was  $19,203 
for  the  fall  pool  and  $  Ip? 74  for  the  spring  poo],  Tne  expenses 
calculated  upon  a  per~l  ashal  basis,  give  a  cost  of  3-^S  cents  per 
bushel  for  the  winter  pool  and  4..03  cents  for  the  spring  pool*  The 
items  making  up  the  totals  are: 


Pall 

Spring 

Pool 

Foci 

(cents) 

'k  cents) 

Officers*  and  employees  salaries,  expenses 

1.3H 

1.64 

Auditing 

.19 

1  o 

v  — 

Telephone  and  telegraph 

.13 

,10 

Printing  stationery  and  office  supplies 

.36 

O0 

Directors’  compensation  and  expense 

.19 

.l6 

Bent,  light,  heat  and  water 

,11 

,10 

Legal 

.0? 

.06 

Postage  and  express 

.06 

.o4 

Depreciation,  revenue  stamps,  incidentals 

.09 

.07 

American  Wheat  Growers 1  Sales  expense 

.64 

Additional  selling  expense 

.00 

■  ,30 

Total 

3. 68 

•  4. 03- 

Between  600,000  and  700,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  handled  in 
the  two  pools. 
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ILLINOIS  FRUITS  all D  TEGETaBLFS  TO  BE  SOU  CO-OP ERaTI VEL  Y 

"The  Western.  Illinois  Grovers*  Association,  Inc*,"  is  the  name 
of  an  organisation  formed  recently  "by  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
xn  the  neighborhood  of  Q,uincy,  for  the  purpose  of  marketing  their 
crops  to  advantage.  The  association  is  a  stock  company  having  common 
stock  in  lieu  of  membership,  and  preferred  stock  with  a  par  value  of 
$100  a  share.  Grovers  are  under  a  five-year  contract,  with  one  cancel¬ 
lation  period  each  year.  The  new  company  is  affiliated  with  the  Illi¬ 
nois  fruit  Growers*  Exchange  which  has  employed  a  man  to  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  sale  of  Illinois  products. 

NEW  MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE  BY  POTATO  ASSOCIATION 

at  a  meeting  of  the  growers  in  august  of  1924,  a  membership 
drive  was  started  in  behalf  of  the  Michigan  Potato  Growers*  Exchange, 
Cadillac,  Mich. 

The  basic  principles  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign  are:  first,  an 
acreage  of  not  less  than  30,000  acres;  second,  a  binding  contract; 
third,  a  seasonal  pooling  system,  in  which  every  grower  participates 
equally  on  the  basis  of  variety,  quality  and  grade;  fourth,  a  selling 
plan  under  which  only  potatoes  are  handled  and  only  for  members;  fifth, 
long  term  contracts  between  local  associations  and  the  exchange:  sixth, 
the  employment  of  commercial  experts  to  handle  the  business  of  the 
exchange. 

By  March  1,  1925*  5»207  men,  growers  cf  24,470  acres  of  potatoes 
in  1924,  had  signed  the  contract*  It  is  required  that  5»500  acres  more 
be  signed  up  before  the  plan  can  be  put  into  effect. 

ILLINOIS  ASSOCIATION  SKIPS  TO  JfehY  MARKETS 

Shipments  by  the  Illinois  fruit  Growers*  Exchange,  Centralia,  Ill., 
consisted  of  4lb  cars  during  the  1924  season.  Total  shipments  were  made 
up  of  the  following:  Apples,  139  cars;  potatoes,  79  cars;  strawberries, 
73;  peaches,  65,  cabbage,  47;  pears,  13;  blackberries,  2;  raspberries 
and  cherries,  1;  green  tomatoes,  1., 

The  produce  was  shipped  to  bl  markets  in  17  states  as  follows: 
Illinois,  l4  markets;  Indiana,  7;  Ohio,  J;  Tennessee,  6;  Michigan,  5» 
Minnesota,  4;  Mississippi,  4;  Wisconsin,  3;  Florida,  2;  New  York,  2;  and 
to  one  market  in  each  of  seven  states,  namely,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louis¬ 
iana.,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  preceding  season  nearly  600  cars  cf  produce  were  handled. 

These  were  shipped  to  9S  markets  in  20  states.  (See  Agricultural  Cooper¬ 
ation,  Voi.  II,  p.  72.) 

The  association  closed  the  year  1924  with  $2,300  in  cash  and  a 
net  worth  of  $4,444. 


Agricultural  Cooperation,  April  15,  1'925. 
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SECOND  DISTEIH  TIOiJ  GO.Th 


MINI 


A  POTATO 


GROWERS 


A  second  nayment  to  its  members  is  Toeing  male  by  the  Minnesota 
Potato  Growers’  Exchange,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  all  notatoss  delivered 
before  March  1.  The  schedule  of  prices  ranges  from  5  cents  on  com¬ 
mercial  grade,  round  whit  js,  in  s.ome  districts,  to  jO  cents  on  cer¬ 
tified,  Bliss  triumphs,  for  all  potatoes  delivered  "before  March  1 
which  were  not  covered  "by  the  first  advance,  this  payment  is  covering 
"both  the  first  and  second .  advances.  Accounts  are  "being  figured  on  the 
fulx  delivered  weight,  and  adjustment  for  shrinkage  and  home  storage 
wiH  made  later.  This  c  istributicn  will  amount  to  more  than  8350* ^00 • 
Beginning  early  in  f  arch  the  members  began  delivering  potatoes 
held  on  the  farms  and  by  tie  middle  of  the  month  receipts  were  reported 
to  be  nearly  as  heavy  as  tley  were  last  fall. 

A  series  of  59  meetings  have  been  held  by  the  manager  and  the 
director  of  field  service  throughout  the  state,  at  which  they  personally 
met  more  than  8,000  members. 


C- 


irCTAIQ  GROWERS  IN  dlCHIGAP  EVOLVE  HET.Y  POOLING  PLAN 

Members  of  the  Po  ;ato  Growers'  Association  at  Ealmouth,  Mich., 
have  evolved  a  plan  for  she  orderly  marketing  of  their  potatoes  through 
the  medium  of  a  single  season  pool.  The  cool  period  begins  with  De¬ 
cember  1  and  closes  wit!  June  ~jd  of  the  following  year,  ^.t  the  beginning 
of  the  pool  period,  a  careful  estimate  is  made  of  the  total  quantity  of 
potatoes  to  be  marketed  and  then  one-seventh  of  this  quantity  is  shipped 
every  month  regardless  of  weather  condi  tiors,  market  conditions,  or  price. 
As  a  car  is  sold,  the  returns  are  placed  in  the  bank  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  settlement  is  made  with  each  member  on  the  basis  of  one- 
seventh  of  the  potatoes  he  has  listed  with  the  association.  At  the  end 
of  the  seventh  month,  such  adjustments  are  made  as  are  necessary  because 
of  minor  over  or  under  estimates. 

The  claims  made  for -this  method  of  marketing  and  pooling  are: 
i  1)  Every  member  receives  the  average  season  price  for  his  potatoes,  (2) 
the  grower  gets  some  money  every  month,  (3)  overhead  expense  is  reduced 
as  the  work  to  be  done  in  loading  and  shipping  is  the  same  for  every 
week  in  the  pool  season  and  wastes  occurring  because  of  rush  and  slack 
periods  are  avoided,  (4)  the  grower  is  relieved  of  worry  regarding  the 
ups-a.nd- downs  of  the  market  as  he  is  sure  of  the  average  price  for  the 
season.  He  just  hauls  his  potatoes  to  the  warehouse  as  convenient 
throughout  the  season,  (5)  the  old-line  dealers  are  put  at  a  disadvantage 
in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the  morale  of  the  growers. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Ealmouth  Association  meets  every 
month  at  which  time  the  manager  of  the  organization  submits  a  written 
report  giving  a  detailed  statement  of  the  affairs  of  the  local,  noting 
all  financial  transactions  of  importance  arid  all  changes  in  the  financial 
status  of  the  organization. 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  association  tint  all  checks  in  favor  of  the 
manager  must  be  signed  by  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  association 
in  order  to  oe  valid.  All  other  checks  are  signed  by  the  manager. 
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OVER  FIFTY  THOUSAND  T\f  PATBOjiAGE  FGFLAHS  70  FRJTT  OIOFEPS 


nTo  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  final  cost  of  essential  supplies," 
has  "been  the  primary  object  for  the  operation  of  tie  Fruit  Growers'  Supply 
Company  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  ,  which  has  served  the  members  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  Los  Angeles,  for  eighteen  years .  Since  she  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Supply  C oinmny,  its  stockholders  (the  associations  affiliated 
with  the  Exchange ) ,  hawe  purchased  through  the  organization,  supplies  to 
the  value  of  $79 , 680, 383 and  lumber  and  lumber  products  have  been  sold  to 
the  amount  of  $11,463, 733,  making  a  total  volume  of  business  in  excess  of 
$91,000,000.  The  member  associations  and  shippers  have  been  paid  dividends 
on  capital  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,553,034,  and  have  been  paid  patronage  j 
refunds  to  the  amount  of  $3, 79 6, 428.  Thus  they  have  received  in  dividends 
and  refunds,  $5,349,512,  which  is  a  greater  amount  than  is  represented  by 
outstanding  capital  stock,  surplus  and  reserves.  These  latter  items  to¬ 
taled  $5,146, 431  on  December  31.  1924. 

Total  sales'  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  December,  1924,  were 
$10,212,491.  Over  Sofa  of  the  total  came  from  the  sale  of  packing  house 
supplies  and  nearly  20 %  from  the  sale  of  orchard  supplies.  Patronage 
refunds  for  lj24  were  $79,321  on  orchard  supplies  and  $10,585  on  packing 
house  supplies.  I11  .addition,  there  was  a  credit  balance  in  the  box  unit 

pool  of  $21,239-  This  amount  was  subject  to  disposition  by  the  board  of 
directors. 

Approximately  90)000,000  feet  of  logs  were  cut  at  the  mills  owned 
and  operated  by  the  company.  Lumber- sales  were  $1,467,751  l°r  the  year. 
Daring  the  year,  citrus  buds  of  different  varieties  to  the  number  of 
431,489  were  sold. 

Owing  to  its  extensive  operation,  the  company  carries  its  own  em¬ 
ployer's  liability  for  its  several  lumber  enterprises. 

The  growth  of  the?  company  since  1915  Is  indicated  by  the  figures 
below,  also  the  percentage  cost  of  operation.  It  will  be  noted  that  an  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  of  business  has  not  always  resulted  in  reduced  percentage 
costs. 


Ye  a.r 

Patronage 

Cost  of 

Bus ihes 3  tran sac te d 

Re  fund 

Opera tion 

Sale  s 

index 

(Per  cent) 

1915a/ 

$.  4,061,546 

100 

— . — 

— 

1916a/ 

4,092,365 

101 

$  159 , 064 

.  556 

1917a/ 

5, 759 ,030 

142 

146,902 

gj  .  327 

19  i&pj 

4,231,969 

105 

143,372 

1.  22 

ms*/-' 

7 , 337 , 3b6 

121 

A.31,  Ss° 

1.  71 

1920a/- 

9,837,073 

242 

c-p ! ,  -p4 

1.  3.4 

19210/ 

13, 702,556 

338 

2,171,249 

1.46 

1922=/ 

10,21-6,544 

252 

17,660 

1.57 

1923c/  . 

11,339,444 

279 

56,461 

1.  (4 

1924c/ 

10,212,491 

251 

50,^07 

1.62 

a J  Fiscal  year  end 

in  § -August  31- 

b /  Fiscal  year  end 

mg  October  jl. 

c/  Fiscal  year  end 

ng  December  31. 

d /  Exclusive  of  lu 

Toer  business. 

agricultural  Cooper? tion,  April  15,  1925. lb7 

CONTRACT  0?  WHEaT  GHChEBS1  ASSOCIATION  SUSTAINED 

Tne  cr se  of  the  Washington  Wheat  Growers’  Association  V.  Leifer, 

232  Pacific  339*  was  recently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Y/ash- 
ington  in  favor  of  the  association.  In  this  case  the  association  suc¬ 
cessfully  sought  to  enjoin  the  defendant  from  selling  wheat  outside  the 
a.ssociation  and  to  recover  damages  on  account  of  wheat  thus  sold  "by  him. 

He  interposed  several  rather  now  1  defenses  to  the  suit. 

It  appeared  that  various  wheat  growers  in  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon  executed  an  agreement  having  for  its  object  the  organization 
of  the  association  and  the  furnishing  thereto  by  the  members  of  any 
wheat  which  they  might  raise.  Phis  agreement  named  fifteen  men  to  be 
the  organization  committee  and  made  it  their  duty  to  organize  the  cor¬ 
poration.  Each  signer  of  the  agreement  among  other  things  agreed  that 
his  signature  thereto  should  be  regarded  also  as  his  signature  to  a 
contract  made  a  part  of  the  agreement,  under  which  each  member  of  the 
association  agreed  to  deliver  his  wheat  to  the  association  for  marketing; 
it  also  provided  for  damages  for  breach  thereof. 

The,  lower  court  held  in  favor  of  the  association,  and  the  de¬ 
fendant  appealed.  He  contended  that  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court 
was  wrong  because  those  who  actually  organized  the  association,  or  who 
were  the  signers  of  the  articles  of  incoroo ration,  were-  not  the  ones 
named  as  the  organization  committee  in  the  association  agreement.  Fif¬ 
teen  men  actually  signed  the  articles  of  incorporation,  but  only  six  of 
them  were  members  of  the  organization  com  ait  tee.  However,  inasmuch  as 
the  provisions  in  the  agreement  naming  this  committee  provided  that  it 
might  increase  its  membership  and  elect  new  members  in  place  of  any  who 
might  resign  or  be  unable  to  act,  and  as  it  was  authorized  to  take  such 
other  steps  as  it  might  deem  advisable  in  order  to  secure  signatures 
to  the  agreement  and  to  organize .  the-  corporation,  the  court  held  it  was 
not  necessary  that  those  executing,  the  articles' of  incorporation  should 
be  the  identical  persons  named  as  the.  Organization  committee. 

The  original  agreement  provided  that  the  marketing  contracts 
signed  by  the  various  growers  of  wheat  should  not  become  effective  un¬ 
less  the  growers  of  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  three 
states  referred  to,  should  sign  the  agreement  on  or  before  March  1, 

1321,  and  remain  bound  thereby.  The  defendant  claimed  t ha t  the  requisite 
number  of  signers  had  not  been  secured.  The  court  intimated  that  this 
objection  would  be  good  if  in  accord  with  the  facts,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  agreement  provided  that  the  organization.,  committee  should  have 
the  authority  to  determine  if  the  required  number  of  growers  of  wheat  had 
signed  the  agreement  and  that  their  conclusion  thereunder  wish  respect 
to  this  matter  was  final;  and  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
organization  committee  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  required 
number  of  signers  had  been  obtained  to  the  agreement,  and  as  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  association  on  receipt  of  this  information  had 
passed  a.  resolution  declaring  all  the  marketing  contracts  to  be  in  full 
force  ad  effect-  copies  of  which  resolution  were  mailed  to  the  various 
members  of  the  association  -  the  proof  was  ample  to  show  that  the  nec¬ 
essary  number  of  signatures  had  been  obtained  within  the  time  specified 
in  the  agreement. 


L.  3.  Halbert. 


agricultural  Cooperation,  April  13,  1925 
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WG£SN  ELIGIBLE  TO  OFFICE  IN  CANADIAN  COOPERATIVE 

Women  are  eligible  to  full  membership  and  to  hold  office  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  of  organization  of  the  recently  incorporated 
Saskatchewan  Cooperative  Poultry  Producers,  Limited.  A  crop  contract 
covering  five  years,  but  excluding  the  eggs  produced  this  season,  has 
been  drafted  and  a  campaign  for  signatures  to  the  contract  is  to  start 
shortly. 


GERMANS  COOPERATE  IN  EMPLOYING  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

A  German  enterprise  reported  by  tie  Agricultural  Trade  Com¬ 
missioner  at  Berlin,  is  the  employment  of  ''consulting  engineers11  oy 
groups  or  "rings"  of  small  associations.  Each  ring  employs  an  en¬ 
gineer  whose  services  belong  to  the  members.  If  the  ring  is  made  up 
of  large  farmers,  three  or  four  may  have  work  enough  to  keep  an 
engineer  busy.  If  the  ring  happens  to  be  made  up  of  small  farmers 
living  together  in  a  village  he  may  work  for  as  many  as  a  hundred. 

His  job  is  to  advise  the  farmers  regarding  the  equipment  needed, 
what  type  to  buy,  how  to  use  it,  and  how  to  care  for  it. 

- 0 - 

ssthonia  encourages  dairy  cooperatives 

One  hundred  nineteen  cooperative  dairy  associations  were 
operating  in  the  Esthonian  Re-public  at  the  end  of  1923*  according  to 
a  recent  consular  report  from  that  country.  Of  this  number  one  was 
founded  in  ISOS,  one  in  I9O8,  two  in  1909,  nine  in  1910,  sixteen  in 
1911,  twenty-four  in  19 12,  six  in  I9I3.  one  in  one  ^-n  *91 -A 

three  in  I92I,  fifteen  in  3-922,  and  forty  in  1923.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  j-924  fifty  new  cooperatives  were  formed.  The  quantity  of 
milk  handled  by  the  cooperatives  in  1923  totaled  113*500,000  pounds, 
compared  with  700,000  pounds  in  I92I. 

Formerly  dairying  was  mostly  in  the  hands  of  large  landed  pro¬ 
prietors,  Hew  life  has  been  put  into  the  industry  by  the  formation  of 
cooperative  societies  which  include  the  small  farmers.  The  export 
control  has  stimulated  the  formation  of  cooperatives  to  prepare  pro¬ 
ducts  which  could  find  a  foreign  market.  Tbs  control  increases  the 
value  of  butter,  since  only  high  quality  is  allowed  to  be  exported, 
and  the  good  prices  secured  in  foreign  markets  are  an  inducement  to 
makers  to  improve  the  quality. 

This  butter  control  was  established  by  the  Government  in  July, 
1921,  and  all  butter  for  export  must  be.  graded  and  stamped  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  control  station  classifies  all  batter 
and  determines  the  percentage  of  water  and  the  percentage  of  fat  in 
export  butter. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  is  that  the  government  grants  credit 
for  building  and  equipping  dairies.  During  1923,  such  loans  were 
granted  to  the  amount  of  $118,421  to  54  cooperatives,  and  in  the  -irst 
ten  months  of1  1924,  $82,895  had  been  loaned  to  40  cooperatives. 
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CIRCULAR  OF  LEGaI  INKB’AaIGN  COMPILED 

A  mimeographed  circular  entitled  "Summary  of  Cases  and  Decisions 
on  Legal  Phases  of  Cooperation,  ho.  2, 11  has  teen  compiled  and  is  ready 
for  distribution  to  interested  parties.  This  34-page  circular  contains 
the  more'  important  items  of  legal  information  which  have  appeared  in 
Agricultural  Cooperation  during  the  past  year.  Copies  may  be  secured 
by  addressing  the  Division  of  Agricultural  Cooperation,  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.  Do.  1  of  the  series  was  issued 
early  in  1324.  A  limited  number  of  copies  of  No.  1  are  still  available 
for  distribution. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  THE  COOPERATIVE  JO  yE  HE  NT 

"The  Cooperative'  Movement:  A  Selected  Bibliography,"  com¬ 
piled  by'  Florence  E.  Parker,  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  is 
published  in  the  March’ number  of  the  Monthly  Labor  Review.  The  list 
covers  33  P&g^s  and  is  classified  under  the  following  headings: 

General  (Agricultural  Cooperation;  Consumers*  Co  one  ration;  Cooperative 
Banking  and  Credit;  Workers!  Productive  Cooperation);  Australia; 
Austria;  Belgium;  Canada;  Czechoslovakia;  Denmark;  Finland;  France; 
Germany;  Great  Britain;  India;  Ireland;  Italy;  Netherlands;  Norway; 
Russia;  Scotland;  Sweden;  Switzerland;  United  States  (Agricultural 
Cooperation,  Cooperative  Barking  and  Credit,  Consumers'  Cooperation, 
Workers'  Productive  Societies);  Other  Countries. 

- __C - 

MONOGRAPH  DESCRIBES  CANADIAN  ENTERPRISES 

"Agricultural  Cooperation  in  Western  Canada,"  is  the  title 
of  a  book  published  in  1524  as  an  addition  to  the  Queen's  Univer¬ 
sity  Studies'  tii.  A.  Mackintosh,  hi.  A.  ,  ?h.  D.  ,  cf  the  Department  of 
Economics,  Queen^s  University,  Kingston,  Canada,  is  the-  author. 

As  the  monograph  is  limited  to  the  investigation  of  cooperative 
marketing  and  purchasing  in  the  three  provinces  of  Albert.-, 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  the  major  part  of  the  volume  is  given 
to  the  subject  of  grain  and  the  various  enterprises  for  handling 
grain  crops  in  those  provinces.-  Developments  in  the  handling  of 
livestock,  dairy  products,  and  wool,  as  well  as  the  cooperative 
purchasing  of  supplies,  are  also  described.  Numerous  charts  and 
tables  illustrate  the  text  and  a  classified  bibliography  is  added. 
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